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author devotes many pages to obstruction, it is curious that he failed 
to mention "filibustering" the American form of this peculiar pro- 
cedural device. It differs from the ordinary dilatory tactics in that 
it is more systematic, and it usually takes the form of long speeches. 
Further, the correctness of Mr. Alexander's definition of obstruction, 
already referred to, may be questioned, for he fails to distinguish 
between wilful and unconscious obstruction. In the first instance, it 
is intentional delay of legislation by parliamentary procedure. In the 
second instance, it is unintentional delay of legislation resulting from 
political conditions outside the house. These distinctions are of impor- 
tance for the student of legislative procedure. Finally, certain mechani- 
cal defects in the book are noticeable. The index is inadequate. The 
appendix, which contains lists of the presidents and vice-presidents, 
speakers, chairmen of committees, and political divisions of the house 
of representatives from 1789 to 1915, would be of more interest and 
value if explanatory notes accompanied them. 

Nevertheless, the book is a valuable contribution to a highly impor- 
tant but too little known subject. The style is interesting, although 
rhetorical at times, and not always clear and definite. The work 
well repays the careful study alike of students of general political science 
and of legislative procedure. 

Geddes W. Rutherford. 

Our Chief Magistrate and His Powers. By William Howard 
Tapt. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1916. Pp. 
165.) 

This book contains six chapters bearing the following titles: "Dis- 
tribution of Governmental Powers;" "The Veto Power;" "The Minor 
Powers of the President;" "The Power of Appointment;" "The Duty 
of the President to take care that the laws are executed;" "The Powers 
and Duties of the President as Commander in Chief;" "The Foreign 
Power;" "The Pardoning Power;" "The Limitations on the President's 
Power." These chapters were originally prepared in the form of six 
lectures delivered by Ex-President Taft at Columbia University in the 
year 1915-1916. The author also delivered three lectures on the same 
subject at the University of Virginia the preceding year, which have 
been published by Charles Scribner's Sons under the title: 'The Presi- 
dency: Its Powers, Duties, Responsibilities and Limitations." The vol- 
ume before us is a more extended treatment of the same general subject. 
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The distinguished author has given us an interesting account of the 
presidency from the point of view of one who has wielded its great 
powers, and felt the weight of its grave duties and responsibilities. 
He has maintained a refreshing good humor throughout the book, 
although some of the incidents referred to must have tried even his 
proverbial good nature in their relation. One would expect Mr. Taft 
to take advantage of the opportunity offered by a course of popular 
lectures to emphasize the really important things he has stood for 
while in office. He has done this with characteristic frankness and 
entire freedom from the taint of objectionable partisanship. He has 
made an admirable presentation of the defects in the methods of 
managing our national finances and the need of a correct budgetary 
system under executive control and responsibility. His exposure of 
the patronage game and how it is played, notwithstanding the civil 
service laws and rules, is courageous and in fine spirit. 

A few passages will illustrate the position taken by Mr. Taft on a 
number of questions discussed, and the style of treatment adopted in 
this book. On page 12 he shows his characteristic distrust of the 
modern reformer in summing up the advantages of the "congressional" 
system as opposed to the "cabinet" system in the following words: 

"The value of the legislation seems not to be in the good of its 
operation, but in its vote-getting quality, and its use as molasses for 
the catching of political flies. Therefore, a system in which we may 
have an enforced rest from legislation for two years is not bad. It 
affords an opportunity for proper digestion of recent legislation and 
for the detection of its defects Real progress in govern- 
ment must be by slow stages. Radical and revolutionary changes, 
arbitrarily put into operation, are not likely to be permanent or to 
accomplish the good that is prophesied of them. My observation of 
new reform legislation of a meritorious character is that congress and 
its members must be educated up to its value by those who have 

studied it and become convinced of its wisdom The 

world is not going to be saved by legislation and is really benefitted by 
an occasional two years of respite from the panacea and magic that 
many modern schools of politics seem to think are to be found in the 
words 'Be it enacted.' " 

On page 34 the author calls attention to a practice of the President 
not commonly understood. He says the executive office of the Presi- 
dent is not a recording office. "The vast amount of correspondence 
that goes through it, signed either by the President or his secretaries, 
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does not become the property or a record of the government unless it 
goes on to the official files of the department to which it may be ad- 
dressed. The retiring President takes with him all the correspondence, 
original and copies, which he carried on during his administration. 
Thus there is lost to public record some of the most interesting docu- 
ments of governmental origin bearing on the history of an administra- 
tion. It is a little like what Mr. Charles Francis Adams told me of 
the diplomatic records of the British foreign office. It has long been 
the custom for the important ambassadors of Great Britain to carry 
on a personal correspondence with the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, which is not put upon the files of the department, but which 
gives a much more accurate and detailed account of the diplomatic 
relations of Great Britain than the official files." 

On page 59, speaking of the patronage system, he says: "Machine 
politics and the spoils system are as much an enemy of a proper and 
efficient government system of civil service as the boll weevil is of the 
cotton crop, or the various forms of insects and blight are of the farmer 
and the horticulturist in their pursuits. The strength of these per- 
nicious influences has not been entirely destroyed by the present civil 

service law The law will not enforce itself. It has 

accomplished one purpose in enabling those who voted for it in the 
legislature to claim credit for it on the stump; but such a law cannot 
be drawn which will be practical and at the same time will not permit 
evasion of its purpose by a partisan in the executive chair who devotes 
his time to it. We often, therefore, find the law more honored in the 

breach than in the observance It is clearly understood 

by the senators and congressmen as to how this patronage is to be 
divided between them in each State, and the President attempting 
to break up the custom has heretofore found himself unable to do so." 

He also vigorously condemns the practice of permitting the judges 
of the federal courts to appoint their clerks. On page 68 he says: 
"Judges are men of high character, great ability and wide learning 
generally, but when they are given executive or quasi-political func- 
tions, that is, when they exercise patronage, they have proven to be 
quite like other men. Clerks appointed in the federal district courts 
become part of the family of the judge. Their appointments are prac- 
tically for life. They feel secure, they are close to the judge. Their 
associations are intimate. They naturally seek to increase the earn- 
ings of their offices, especially when their salaries are more or less 
dependent on the amount of their official earnings, and they are prone 
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to overcharges. The favor they enjoy with the judge, as part of his 
family, has, I am sorry to say, permitted such abuses. The reluctance 
that some judges have to call their clerks to strict account in the 
management of their offices is too well known to the head of the depart- 
ment of justice and to his inspectors whose duty it is to examine their 
accounts. When in office, I recommended that the President have the 
power of removal of such clerks for cause, upon the report of the 
attorney general, but no such action was taken, although there were 
a number of cases presented justifying such a change in the law. With 
nearly one hundred clerks of court and with a large number of deputies 
spread all over the United States, the influence that can be used with 
members of congress in a matter like this, not acutely political, only 
those who have had occasion to meet it can fully understand." 

Wm. A. Schapeb. 

Woodrow Wilson. The Man and His Work. By Henry 
Jones Ford. (New York: D. Appleton- and Company. 1916. 
Pp. 332.) 

Prof. Henry Jones Ford was a colleague and close friend of Woodrow 
Wilson in the department of history, politics, and economics at Prince- 
ton University. He was appointed banking commissioner of New 
Jersey when Mr. Wilson was governor of that State, and went to the 
Philippines on a secret mission for him after he became President. 
Thus the subject is fortunate in heaving for his biographer a sympa- 
thetic friend rather than a political opponent. The volume, however, 
is not a campaign book. It is prepared in a most attractive style and 
will appeal to any reader with sufficient education to appreciate the 
political setting. 

A biography may be a mere chronology of events, but this work 
contains only enough detail of Mr. Wilson's movements and outward 
acts to serve as a background for his thoughts and the principles upon 
which he acts. The author uses copious quotations from the writings 
of Mr. Wilson to express the opinions held by him at the different 
periods of his life. For instance, Mr. Wilson has always been deeply 
interested in our so-called budget system. When he was a senior at 
Princeton (1879) he published an article in the International Review 
on "Cabinet Government in the United States," which showed a 
remarkably clear insight into the actual workings of our financial 
methods. His thesis for the Ph.D. degree at Johns Hopkins (1886), 
entitled "Congressional Government," elaborated his earlier ideas set 



